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the English. For example, crvcrraSbv^ at close quarters, does not translate "a 
dose and bloody action" (cvi), nor does ;8«£fe(rSai correspond to "exposed 
to violence" in cxxx, however correct it might be in another connection; for 
"if he had the power" in vii the indicative would be better than the optative. 
The vocabulary is in general adequate. I should suggest that in a second edi- 
tion contract verbs be given regularly in the infinitive, rather than in the con- 
tracted first singular; neuters in -o^ should be marked more consistently, and 
^eos need not be included among them; the declension of proper names should 
be indicated when there is a possibility of error. Prepositions and temporal 
conjunctions are partly omitted in the vocabulary, a fault not entirely remedied 
by the possibility of finding them in the Introductory Notes, especially as the 
alphabetical order there followed is the Greek and not the English. Of other 
omissions I have noted hury, owner, and island; 6 cpeiyiav is given for plaintiff. 
Under pronouns in the Introduction it would not be amiss to mention the demon- 
strative use of the article, and the article with the participle (§ 3^1) might well 
be treated under this head on account of the frequent confusion of this idiom 
with some pronominal constructions. 

These suggestions are not made in a fault-finding spirit. The book is an 
excellent one, and will be welcomed even by teachers who may prefer Sidgwick, 
because an occasional change from one to the other will be not only a relief to 
the teacher but an advantage to the student. In advanced work Sidgwick will 
perhaps continue to be preferred — SXXws re /coi because it holds the key to the 

the situation, or vice versa. 

A. G. Laird 



Propertius. Translated by J. S. Phillimore. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1906. Pp. xi + 183. $1.00. 

This version, the work of an editor of Propertius, himself favorably known 
as a writer of graceful verse, is of twofold interest. In the first place Phillimore's 
prose is in the main a successful rendering of his author, and in the second 
place he gives us in some eighty footnotes, indicating departures from the Oxford 
edition, his latest views on the text. Some of these proposed readings are new 
conjectures, and taken together they are indicative of a disposition to relinquish 
the ultra-conservative attitude adopted by the author in 1902. 

Of the many points which invite discussion I must content myself with 
referring to a very few. 

i. 21 was surely not written, as Phillimore says (see also Plessis Epitaphes 
1905), "for a cenotaph." A grave-inscription does not address any single indi- 
vidual, but all who may chance to pass that way. i. 17. 3, nee mihi solito, is 
taken =«< mihi insoliio. This may well be right; cf. i. 20. 14, nee expertos = 
et inexpertos. After ii. 6. 16 Phillimore inserts iii. 18. 29 f. Butler had 
already proposed this transposition, but it remained for our editor to make it 
possible by his emendation of hie to hinc. Without this change the sense was 
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unsatisfactory (A. J. P. 1905, p. 469). ii. 22. 44, quid iuvat et nullo ponere verba 
loco? The translation, "What is the good of spending words without so much 
as a meaning?" justifies the retention of et. ii. 26. 47 ff., testis Amymone latices 
dum (N; cum ceteri) ferret in arvis compressa: "Witness Amymone (who yielded 
to him in the fields on condition she might have water to bring)." But dum 
would make it mean that it was A. who sought the embrace and obtained it by 
agreeing to fetch water. At iii. 18. 31 f., Phillimore now reads: 
at tibi nauta pias hominum quo traicit umbras 
hue animae portet corpus inane tuae 

— perhaps a true correction, iii. 7. 46 nil, ubi (NFL; nisi, F(corr.), DV) flere 
potes (Dresd.; potest, O): "Ah my friend, you make a poor enough appearance 
in the place where only our tears can reach you!" Nineteen words for four is 
more Uke exegesis than translation, and as the dead are wept not in Hades 
but on earth, the phrase would mean, if it means anything, nil hie potes. The 
conjectures at iii. 15. 11, sero, and iv. 7. 56, cumbaque, deserve at least the verdict 
"fortasse." 

The book abounds in happy phrases, from which it is hard to choose the 
best. For civilia busta Philippos, "that Philippi where Roman brought Roman 
to the grave;" for lapides memores, "the stones of memory;" meracas uvas 
is rendered "the heady grape;" conscia terra, "earth quick with secrets." Occa- 
sionally there is a quaintness foreign to the Latin. Thus avecta externis rotis 
becomes "forayed upon a stranger's wheels." The words "sluice" and "char- 
ter" are a bit overworked. "Feigned deceits" has an odd sound, and one 
does not like to find for torvi senis "the old curmudgeon." A Roman might 
exclaim me miserum! without losing his self-respect, but an English Propertius 
would be poor indeed if his stock of expletives could furnish nothing more virile 
than "mercy on us!" 

But it is unfair to carp at trifles, for Phillimore has in general expressed his 
poet's meaning in choice and vigorous English, and his work deserves cordia 1 
recognition among lovers of the classics. 

Stanford University B. O. Foster 



Roman Historical Sources and Institutions. [" University of Michigan 
Studies: Humanistic Series," Vol. I.] New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1904. Pp. 402. $2.50. 

So great is the extent and the variety of the papers included in this series 
of studies, that it is impossible within the limits of this review to do more than 
call attention to the topics treated. 

The first paper by the editor of the volume. Professor Henry A. Sanders, 
discusses the origin of the "M)^h about Tarpeia," first collecting the various 
versions handed down by Greek and Roman writers. After criticizing the 
theories of modem scholars, he himself explains the myth as aetiological, attempt- 



